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veiled internecine war which must make it an easy prey to ex- 
ternal foes, unless it be saved by an internal revolution. We 
may, in the passing fashion of the hour, talk of a state being 
an organism, but, after all, it is a mass of individuals and it is 
only by the education of these individuals and the sanctity of 
the family, that we can hope permanently to sustain public 
virtue. 

What means now did the Roman take for maintaining his 
greatness, by educating those who were to bear the burden of 
the state after their fathers had passed away ? 

5. -S. Laurie 

University of Edinburgh 



NOMENCLATURE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

It would be hard to find a finer example of the American 
contempt for tradition — so often another name for order — than 
in the hap-hazard nomenclature in secondary schools. One 
might expect that just as the colleges early established names 
for their classes, so the preparatory schools would follow, per- 
haps, the English lines ; and once adopting, even in a few New 
England communities, a set of descriptive terms, would unite 
upon a common system, to be copied naturally by all the 
schools of the country. This, however, was not the case. 
Schools of a kindred character, even in the same common- 
wealth, evidently cut loose from each other in the matter of 
class names, and set forevermore the vicious habit of establish- 
ing in each school a nomenclature peculiar unto itself. That 
the practice endures to this day need not be urged upon men 
and women engaged in this work. It is one of the curiosities 
of our "system"; an evidence of our national amiability; a 
serious check, in fine, upon the development of secondary 
school programmes. 

In any attempt to investigate the real condition of things, it 
was necessary to secure data from all parts of the country. 
The following request was, therefore, sent to several hundred in- 
stitutions, including many public high schools, and nearly all 
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the representative endowed private schools in the United 
States : 

" In the interest of secondary school statistics, will you 
kindly inform me by what names the classes of your school are 
known ? The uncertainty felt as to the application of the 
terms senior, junior, first class, second class, form, grade, 
etc., makes it frequently difficult to discuss educational meas- 
ures. 

' ' This inquiry is sent to all the leading preparatory schools 
of the country ; and if, by filling out the enclosed form and 
sending circular or catalogue, you can assist in making the re- 
sults complete, the favor would be greatly appreciated." 

The fruits of the enquiry were as interesting as they were 
complex. Answers were received from every state in the 
Union, and the combinations were so various that it would be 
almost impossible to display them within the limits of this 
article. In three hundred schools there were at least one hun- 
dred distinct systems ; and in one hundred and fifty of these 
schools, selected with reference to their enjoyment of special 
state or national reputation, sixty-eight systems were in use, 
with no further reduction possible save by the most radical 
concessions. 

Of these 1 50 schools, 
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The most conspicuous alien in the group is the last ; and 
this comes curiously enough from an Academy under the direc- 
tion of one of our newest and wealthiest universities, from 
which we are accustomed to expect the latest word in all de- 
partments of educational science. 

That an ' ' arrangement " of Senior, Junior, etc. , was used by 
78 schools, seems encouraging, until we discover that the mod- 
ifications are such as to break the one large group into 30 small 
ones ! 

Of the 78 schools inclined to use Senior, Junior, etc., 
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and so on through twenty-four other methods — no system hav- 
ing more than two adherents, and several of the great schools 
standing absolutely alone. 

To show specifically the present chaos, one might select for 
example : 
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It would be interesting to watch the mental antics of twelve 
scholars from these schools endeavoring to co-ordinate them- 
selves ! 

What the best arrangement would be, seems obvious. 
Twenty-one of the 1 50 prominent schools designate their high- 
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est class as the First Grade Class, or Form, and so on with 2, 
3, 4, 5, etc. ; and assuming always that the highest class in any 
reasonable secondary school, is the one closely articulated with 
the Freshman Class of a reasonable college, it would be easy 
to adopt this system in nearly all the schools considered in this 
enquiry. 

Roxbury could go on as at present ; St. Paul's, reverse ; Law- 
renceville, use numbers to include even the Shell. The two Phill- 
ips — of all schools the ones that are expected to agree in mat- 
ters like this — could employ four ; while schools, like the 
Adelphi and Packer, organized to include Grammar and Prim- 
ary Classes, could go on as far as necessary without obscuring 
the definition of the four or five upper years, where the need of 
accuracy is now so great. Recognizing the fact that systems 
of education begin properly at the top (the University) and not 
at the bottom, the logic of this arrangement may be better seen. 
And it has the advantage of possible extension from one to ten 
or twelve, as circumstances require. To some extent it fol- 
lows the German Gymnasium plan — in the use of which there is 
almost absolute accuracy and uniformity — but it is an improve- 
ment on the German, in having no divided upper classes. 

That uniformity in the nomenclature of our classes is desir- 
able, will hardly be denied ; and at the beginning of a great re- 
adjustment of secondary curricula, such a reform would be op- 
portune and easy. It involves no violence to any dear tradi- 
tions ; no changes in essentials ; no disarrangement of classes ; 
but requires the mere adoption of names by which, as in any 
science, men may quickly and accurately compare, classify and 
extend their knowledge. 

Frederick E. Partington 

Stat en Island Academy, Nezv Brighton, N. Y. 



WHY NOT MORE STATE AID TO ACADEMIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE ?■ 

There has been an unexampled growth in the number of 
schools, and the number of students sharing in the literature 
fund. As a result each year the schools have received less and 



